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host and laid siege to Belgrade, which fell into his hands after a
fallaat resistance,  and   other strong places in the south of the ingdom were conquered,    Having thus secured a base for his future operations, Suliman turned aside for a time to the conquest of Rhodes, and other enterprises in Asia and Africa.
It was not until 1526 that he found himself at liberty to renew his designs on Hungary. He mustered a mighty host, reckoned at two hundred thousand men, of whom a large number were regular troops. The reduction of Belgrade had left the country open to him, and he marched up the course of the Danube making straight for Buda. The Hungarian militia were mustered in hot haste, but the military resources of the country had been neglected during the long minority of the young king, and appeals for assistance were made in vain to the king of France and the emperor of Germany. King Lewis took the field with only twenty-five thousand men, nearly all cavalry. John Zapolya, the governor of Transylvania, was at the head of a considerable force; but he failed to form a junction with the army of his royal master. His subsequent pretensions to the crown support the accusation that his delay was owing to treachery. Lewis marching from his capital had arrived at Mohacz, a village on the Danube, half-way between Buda and Belgrade. There he was met by the advanced guard of Turkish cavalry which was equal in numbers to the whole Magyar army. There was hot skirmishing, and the loss and annoyance caused to his small force by the incessant attacks of the Turks, and the rash impatience of the Hungarian magnates, led the young king to take the unfortunate step of risking all on a decisive "battle.
It was the morning of the destruction of Mohacz. Paul Timo-reus, the warlike archbishop of Koloeza, who marshalled the Magyar army, drew them up in alternate bodies of horse and foot, to make the most of their numbers : a chosen troop of horsemen was told off to guard the person of the king. The left of the army rested on the Danube, and the right was appuyed upon the camp, which was sourrounded by an improvised forti6cation of waggons. Opposite, on the plain, the mighty army of Sulimdn, tenfold in number, was arrayed in two lines. In the centre of the first line was the dark array of the Janissaries, the lighted matches of their calivers shewing, says the quaint fancy of the Persian historian, like the star-clusters of the milky way on a moonless night: at their head rode their Agha. In front of them, and to right and left, were the ponderous field-gtins, immovable from their places till after the close of the battle, when the long teams of oxen might again be yoked to them. The wheels of the guns were linked together by iron chains, fonrnng a barrier against the enemy's horse, while 1&ey could be unhooked and dropped in an instant to allow the